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How to Winter Lambs. 

Winter is now upon us in good earnest, and 
all kinds of stock, and particularly lambs, calves 
and colts, need good shelter, good care and plen- 
ty of good food. They cannot withstand the 
piercing winter weather like older animals. 
They do not like the dry hay, and unless they 
have especial care will fall away, and perhaps 
not survive the spring. 

But it was upon the care of lambs that we be- 
gan this article. They should be separated 
from the older sheep without fail. Sheep never 
do well in large flocks, at best, and the weak- 
est and puniest suffer the most. Lambs if left 
with the older sheep will be pushed about by 
their superior strength—driven and kept away 
from the feed, and dwindle and die. They need 
better feed and better care than old sheep. 
Sheaf oate are excellent for lambs; but begin 
by feeding light, and increase the amount grad- 
ually to what they ought to have. Corn should 


better than unground corn, and shelled corn| 
better than corn in the ear—but if you have) 
not the one, use the other. 

Good bright, sweet hay should also be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantity and variety. Clover 
hay saved with proper care, is greatly relished 
by lambs, and indeed by al! kinds of stock. 
It is strange that farmers don’t raise more clo- 
ver hay, and less Timothy. Clover is more fat- 
tening and better relished by all kinds of stock. 
Indeed, stock will keep fat on clover and grow 
poor on Timothy alone. If fed on Timothy, 
they must have corn also. Buta variety of hay 
should be produced—Timothy for working ani- 
mals—clover, orchard grass, Herd’s grass, &c., 
and these given for a change and particularly 
to lambs and other young stock. 

No man should pretend. to keep sheep with- 
out having racks from which they are to feed. 
It is more essential] in this climate than further 
north—because we have so much rain and mud 
here. If thrown upon the ground, the feed gets 
trampled into the mud and wasted—wretched 
economy, when a few dollars would have pre- 
vented any such waste. 

If the flock of lambs is large, they should be 
sub-divided and the puny ones separated and 
given still better care. An experience of twenty- 
five years with lambs has taught us the cor- 
rectness of these directions. 
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The Object Lessons of Nature. 

Tne most judicious way of imparting informa- 
tion; ofinstructing the mind of either old or young 
—is, by illustration. Whoisthere living, either 
educated or ignorant, that cannot take pleasure 
in looking at pictures or listening to a cheerful 
story or anecdote? ‘Pictures are the windows 
of the soul”—one can take in and comprehend 
at a glance at even a wood-cut, what they might 
not clearly understand from reading a column 
of matter; while asimple illustration by a well- 
pointed anecdote, ofttimes simplifies the dri- 
est reasoning. Hence, to impart information 
and chain the mind to the subject—the most 
entertaining method should be adopted. Once 
get the mind cheerfully interested, and the way 
is then opened for instruction. This plan is to 
be adopted in the new Agricultural Order now 








be fed, if oats are not to be had. Corn meal is 


and the beautiful, interesting and instructive cere- 
monies of initiation and passing to the bigbor 
degrees, furnish a fascination to the most un- 
tutored mind; while the highly educated cannot 
fail to partake of the interest. Every Lecture 
is highly instractive, and as the teachings of 


ithe Order blend with the daily duties of the 


farmer, the mind is not confused—but, instead, 
it is lead to comprehend the magnitude of the 
beauties in Nature, so lavishly spread before us 
by the Great Creator. Rural life becomes grand, 
and the very labors that, heretofore, have been 
a dul] routine and drudgery, present innumer- 
able opportunities to invigorate the thoughtful 
mind. 

The mind of the laborer once elevated and re- 
fined, the influence is imparted to the labor, and 
that too rises in the scale. 

The great object prominent to view, is to dig- 
nify labor, to associate it with science and re- 
creation, to help elevate the work of cultivating 
the soil tothe highest grade of intellectual pur- 
suits—and what employment is there with more 
true refinement, than the cultivation of fruits 
and flowers? God made the earth in six days 
and rested on the seventh. Heset the example 
of labor and sanctified it, and made it the ne- 
cessity of his creatures. Inasmuch as labor is 
of God’s example and design, it is a part of re 
ligiqus duty to honor it and dignify it and make i 
conducive to the advancement of God’s creatures. 

<oisnintihllanbsciileill thebeats 
CORN FOR STOCK. 

Corn for fattening animals, and maintaining 
animal beat, during cold weather, excels. all 
other grain. It requires strong digestive pow- 
ere when fed in quantities; and for feed to all 
kinds of stock, at every age, is ill adapted. As 
food for young and growing animals, requirin; 
a diet rich in forming bone and muscle, it is ba 
ecopomy, unless for market. Oats, peas and 
beans, promote growth and strength; and for 
this reason should form the grain feed for grow- 
ing animals. Oxen and horses can be made to 
perform much more labor, and cows will yield 
more, ard richer milk, ona generous diet of 
corn-meal ; but, in the long run, it affects their 


health. The horse needs richer food than the- 


ox, and will bear it; yet corn, under all circum- 
stances, is not the grain. Some of the ill effects 
of aa course of high feeding the borse upon 
corn, are seen in a dull eye, dry skin, and rough 





being instituted. The secresy adds the charm: 





coat. To roadsters, particularly in warm wea- 
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ther, when liable to be overheated by exertion, 
it gives a tendency to greater beat, and to lay- 
ing on fat; when a diet is needed simply to re- 
pair waste muscle, oats, dry hay, and carrots 
are the most appropriate feed for fast driving 
horses. For draught horses, whose motions are 
slow, the badeffectsof meal are not asapparent; 
still a mixture of other grain, ground with corn, 
is much better. 
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Letter from Hon. Israel S. Diehl. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: After a tour of 8 months 
and some 15,000 miles travel to and through 
Asia, 1 am pleased to say to you, ‘Home again 
from a foreign shore,” bringing with me 138 
head alive of the so-called Cashmere, Angora, 
and Asiatic Shawl Wool-bearing goats—the 
largest, finest, and most important importation 
of the kind ever made into the United States; 
together with 4 of the celebrated Angora long 
and fine-fleeced cats; a pair of Shepherd dogs, 
and a variety of peculiar Asiatic fowl—making 
quite a family, which we shall settle here for 
awhile and acclimate, and then distribute 
over the country. 

We made so large an importation because 
we were fully satisfied of the real and perma- 
nent value of the animal and its silken fleece— 
the finest in many respects, as well as most 
valuable in the world. 

I found in one region in Asia, 1,200,000 of 
these goats, constituting the wealth of the peo- 
ple, and furnishing food and raiment, milk and 
butter. I collected specimens of the minerals, 
grasses, flowers, shrub and trush, on which 
they feed, for analysis and comparison here, 
and I think the rest will be admirably adapted 
to them, especially the prairies and plains to 
the Pacific coast. 

As soon as we get settled, I shall make out 
a full report and send you. Any information 
wanted in the meantime will be cheerfully giv- 
en by addressing me. care of Chas. S. Brown, 
Esq., Pres. Amer. Nat. Bank, 80 Broadway, 
New York. The goats can also be seen by 
calling at the same place. 

I may add, while in Asia, exportations of 
these goats were made to Sweden, Italy, Eng- 
land, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and South 
America, where they are now being success- 
fully raised with the exception of England, 
where it is too wet, low, and unfavorable, but 
where most of the wool is manufactured at 
Soltaire and Queensbury mostly into fancy 
goods. I have also brought specimens of the 
manufacture from Asia, which I shall be 
pleased to show you when I get to St. Louis. 

New York, Dec. 2. 





Tue Last MILK From tHE Upper.—Dr. An- 
derson, in “‘Dickerson’s Practical Agriculture,’’ 
says he has found by practical analysis, in one 
instance, that the last cup of milk drawn from 
the cow’s udder contained sixteen times as much 
cream as the first one. The separation of cream 
from milk takes place in part in the udder of 
the cow, particularly if the cow is suffered to 
stand at rest for some time previous to milk- 
ing. If there are people who doubt that there 
is a difference in richness of milk first drawn 
* from cows and that last drawn, their doubts 
will be speedily removed by milking a half doz- 
en cows and setting the first half drawn from 
each cow separate from the last half. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
The Wheat and Chess Question. 

Under the above head, the following remarks 
appear in the American Agriculturist tor Novem- 
ber: 

‘‘The position taken by intelligent agricul- 
turists—That such a thing as wheat turning 
to chess, is impossible in the nature of things, 
hence not a question to be argued—(like the 
assertion that 2 and 2 make 5) is entirely unac- 
ceptable to many sensiblefarmers. They think 
they have the evidence of their senses that the 
thing does happen. We are firmly and kindly 
remonstrated with for taking the position that 
we will not argue the point. We know that 
2x2-4, and so decline to discuss the matter. 
However one of our German readers, Mr. Geo. 
Kunz, has worked out this problem much more 
correctly than many American farmers. 

We invite attention to his reasoning.” 


In the eyes of intelligent agriculturists the 
thing is impossible and not to be argued—because 
they know that 2and 2 make 4: but to Ger- 
mans, and sensible farmers, it is a problem 
which the latter may argue forthe farmer’s 
amusement. We have given attention to Mr. 
Kunz’s reasoning—some of which we will quote, 
with our views thereon. 

He says: ‘‘ After many years’ experience 
I can say itis anerror.” This is no reason, 
only an opinion. 

Again :— 

“The superficial observers who assert that 
wheat turns tochess (three-fourths of the farmers 
are of this class), say they do not sow chess— 
they also say that chess turnsinto Timothy, etc.” 
If he means by this that three-fourths of the 
farmers say that chess turns to Timothy—he is 
at fault in point of fact. Or if, that they are 
superficial observers only, it is his opinion, and 
offered against great odds. 

He says: 

“If wheat would produce chess, it would 
have long since run out, and we would have as 
many varieties of chess as of wheat.” If he 
means by this that each variety of wheat should 
produce chess—if at all—that would correspond 
with the variety of wheat from which it sprung. 
We have no proof that such is not the fact, 
although the difference may not be perceptible 
—and the fact that chess is recognized as of 
but one variety, looks asif it might be a hybrid 
without the power to reproduce itself: for we 
know by experience that it is seldom if ever 
found to remain long in districts where wheat 
is not grown. Soif there is any force in this 
argument, it is on our side, for it is the general 
order of cereals to “‘sport”’ and run into many 
varieties. Neither is it true that the transmuta- 
tion of a grain under peculiar circumstances will 
of necessity cause the original to ‘“‘run ont.” 

The balance of the article goes to show that 
we can account for the appearance of chess in 
wheat by supposing ‘“‘ that the wheat is winter- 
killed, while the little chess that was amongst 
it may entirely escape.” 

This is upon the assumption that chess never 
appear, unless sown with the wheat, or isin the 
ground previously. This isthe very thing to be 
proven—and if we concede this—we concede all. 

The same may be said of rye as of chess—as 
an impurity in wheat—but, so far as I know, 
farmers always attribute the appearance of rye 





ainong wheat to impurity of seed or ground. 

But I have no intention of arguing the point 
as to the fact, at this time, but only to contend 
the position taken by the Agricu/turist that “ the 
thing is impossible,” and also to show that the 
‘feast of reason” to which we are invited is not 
satisfactory. 

All human knowledge has been acquired lit- 
tle by little, and each acquisition has always 
been opposed by some that are proud of what 
they know and jealous of those that are sup- 
posed to know less. It may be possible to prove 
this thing true, but it is entirely impossible to 
prove it untrue. Experiments may increase the 
(seeming) improbability of a thing, but not 
prove a negative. ‘‘ Intelligent” persons are 
very good on what they know, but upon what 
they do not know, they are very much like 
other folks. 

The Agriculturist has promulgated the idea 
that there is an undefined line somewhere in 
the Pacific Ocean, on one side of which the in- 
habitants call it Monday noon, and on the other 
side Tuesday noon, at one and the same time 
And this, like the chess question. is settled so 
far as receiving evidence is concerned, unless it 
coincides with their own With per- 
mission I will eend my own views upon tue 


chess question, with my reasons for favoring 
the transmutation theory, and will also state 
upon what principles the change depends and 
how experiments may be made successful. 
Otto, Ind. FARMER. 


views. 





How To Raise Nut Trees. 


The great secret is, to never let the kernel of the 
nut or acorn become wilted or dried, for so sure as 
it does, its vitality is lost, and it will never ger- 
minate. To prepare nuts for transportation, 
they should be packed in boxes or barrels, with 
a mixture of moss somewhat moistened—a lay- 
er of moss and a layer of nuts alternately, until 
the box or barrel is full;—the moss should be 
just sufficiently moistened to prevent the fruit 
from becoming dry. In this condition they can 
be transported thousands of miles. Remember 
this important fact—they must be packed as 
soon as gathered, before they become dry. 
Wheat chaff might probably be substituted for 
moss, where moss could not be conveniently 
obtained. 

To preserve them for home planting, it is only 
necessary to put them in a box intermixed with 
sand or soil, and bury the box in the ground 
five or six inches below the surface, and let 
them remain there until Epring; but in the 
Spring there must be no delay on your part, for 
they start almost with the crocus, and require 
tender handling to prevent the sprouts from 
being broken off. 

To make a timber p!antation, the field should 
be farmed the previous year with corn, or other- 
wise well tilled. Plow early in the Spring, and 
mark out in checkers, both ways 34 feet, as if 
for corn. Two nuts may be put ina hill, to 
insure a full plantation; if both grow, the weak- 
er one should be removed after the first year’s 
growth. Chestnuts, oaks and hickories are hard 
to transplant, and it is better to plant the seed 
just where you want, the tree to grow. 

The natural habit of all forest trees is, to 
throw out side branches as the trunk advances in 
perpendicular height; and if the plantation were 
too sparse, these would enlarge, and spoil the 
timber for rails or sawed Jumber; but by hav- 
ing the plantation close, the sun and air are ex- 
cluded from the under branches, so that they 
are smothered and die out, causing the growth 
to extend in perpendicular height, and making 
the tree more valuable for lumbering purposes. 
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IRON RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE MISSOURI RIVER, AT ST. CHARLES, NORTH MISSOURI R. R. 


This structure will 
be, when completed, 
one of the largest as 
well as boldest speci- 
mens of railroad en- 
gineering on this con- 
tinent. It consists of 
four spans of iron 
Fink Suspension 
Truss, each 325 feet 
long and forty feet 
deep, anda draw span 
214 feet in length.— 
The draw span has a 
vertical motion be- 
tween the piers, and 
can be elevated to the 
height of 105 feet 
above the ordinary 
boating stage of water 
—the draw opering 
is 200 feet in the clear, 
being 44 feet wider 
than any other in 
America. The truss 
used in this span is 
Smith’s wrought iron 
Trellis Girder. In 
sinking the founda- 
tions, recourse is had 
to the system of bot- 
tomless boiler plate 
caissons, which are 
sunk through the 
sand until a hard 
stratum is_ reached, 
when piles are driven 
through this last ma- 
terial to the solid 
rock,50 or 60 ft. below. 
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The cost, complete, will be $452,000. The engineers under whose charge the work is being executed, are: J. B. Moulton, Chief Engineer, 


Benj. H. Latrobe, Consulting Engineer, and C. Shaler Smith, Engineer in Charge. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Raising and Feeding Hogs. 

Ep. Rurat Wor tp: I will give some sugges- 
tions about breeding and raising hogs. At the 
outset select a good and thrifty breed. If they 
cannot be had, don’t get any until the oppor- 
tunity offers: for it is better to have none, than 
“land sharks” and thriftless breeds. The 
male hog should be kept ina lot to himself and 
well fed, but not made fat. The females should 
be let to him in December, in order that the 
pigs may come in mild weather. When the 
sow is about to farrow, separate her from all 
others. Allow her to go off and make her bed 
to herself. After she has farrowed, feed her 
for some time at her bed, that she may become 
attached to her offspring, and not allow other 
pigs to suck her. If permitted to leave her 
bed too soon in search of food, her pigs will be 
deprived of nourishment by older ones crowd- 
ing them off. In order to secure large, strong 
and healthy pigs, the inale should not be al- 
lowed to serve the sow but once, and then 
driven off, she will produce more pigs than if 
she runs with the male during the day. The 
next litter of pigs, the time should be so arran- 
ged that they come in September, which will 
have to be kept over, in most places, until the 
next fall. The first may be made to weigh from 
150 to 200 lbs. net, by the 25th of November 
following. This may appear extravagaut to 
the most of your readers. It is done by a simple 








arrangement, which is this: Keep food by them | 


XUM 


all the time—clover and corn, which, on the 
score of economy, is better than keeping them 
two years rooting up pastures and attaining no 
greater weight. At the age of two or three 
months, pigs should be taken up, marked, al- 
tered, and the rooter split horizontally; it is 
an appendage they can do very well without, if 
sufficient food is given them. But it is certain, 
also, the rooter is essential when the pig is 
compelled to root for himself. If he is proper- 
ly cared for, there will be no necessity for bis 
rooting up and destroying meadows and pas 
tures to get his living. Pigs are made to 
weigh from 159 to 200 pounds at six months 
old, and make delicious, tender and juicy bacon. 
It has quite a different flavor from that of the 
common scrub hog of this section. One im- 
portant item I would fain impress upon the 
farmer, that is, to give his hogs plenty of char- 
coal, rotten wood and ashes mixed with salt, to 
correct acidity. The best article that can be 
given to swine isbrimstone. It may be given 
in corn meal. It is a preventive of sore throat, 
measles and inflammatory diseases, and in all 
probability may ward off the hogcholera. But 
Swift’s maxim—“the best patriot is the best 
man who can make two blades of corn grow 
where only one grew before,” is strictly appli- 
cable to pigs, as well as corn. S. 
St. Louis county, Mo. 


Be open for correction; if you are in the 
wrong, frankly acknowledge it. 
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Cure for the Garget. 

Some years since the following was reported 
in the agricultural papers: 

Having had a cow that was almost worthless 
on account of bunches in the udder which ren- 
dered the milk bloody, stringy, and not fit for 
the hogs, I was on the eve of giving her up for 
lost, when I used the following recipe, which in 
three weeks restored her to perfection, and not 
the slightest symptom of garget has appeared 
since. I could cite numerous cases of perfect 
cure. And not only doubling the quantity but 
also improving the quality of the milk and but- 
ter. Since I applied this remedy, my cow has, 
in two years risen in value from $20 to $75. 

Recipe.—An ounce and a half of hydriodate 
of potash, at 440 grains to the ounce, will con- 
tain 660 grains. Put the whole into a glass 
bottle of sufficient capacity, with fifty-five table 
spoonfuls of cold water. Shake briskly, and 
it will be thoroughly dissolved in afew minutes ; 
one table-epoonful will contain a dose, the re- 
quisite quantity of twelve grains. Weta little 
Indian meal or shorts andthoroughly stir in the 
dose. Give two or three doses aday. Keep 
the bottle corked tight. 

Sattine Burrer.—T'he quantity of salt need- 
ed to keep the butter will vary from one pound 
of salt to twenty-four of butter to the same 
amount for twenty-eight pounds. 

The object is to have the water and butter- 
milk which remain :n the butter thoroughly sat- 
urated with salt, and of course the more butter 
is worked and freed from the buttermilk, the 
less salt will be required to salt it enough for 
preservation ; but as enough salt to keep it will 
not usually make it salt enough for the taste of 
many customers, we must add more; one pound 
to twenty-four of butter will not generally be 
too much for the public taste. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Feeding Fattening Animals. 

All animals destined for the shambles, wheth- 
er for market or home consumption, are much 
more profitable if well fattened, than otherwise. 
The flesh of a well-fattened animal is much 
more delicate in flavor, tenderer, juicier, aside 
from the value of fat itself, than one poorly or 
half-fattened. 

A very fat animal is in an unnatural condi- 
tion, and for this reason it is more desirabie 
that the fattening process should be brought as 
rapidly and steadily as possible to a consumma- 
tion. Scarcely anything can be more deletere- 
ous or undesirable, in feeding any fattening an 
imal, than for it to receive a check to the steady 
laying on of fat; positive falling off in flesh 
while feeding, is, with some animals, fatal to 
their ever fattening well. As we induce an un- 
natural condition in fattening, animals are pe 
culiarly liable to obscure diseases, owing to pe- 
culiar circumstances. All careful farmers, 
therefore, exert themselves to guard against 
such diseases by stabling them in clean well- 
aired stalls, or pens, and keeping them comfort- 
able by keeping their stables well cleaned and 
ventilated; keeping their appetite good by an 
occasional variety, or change in their diet ; giv- 
ing constant access to salt, as an appetizer; 
keeping them quiet and comfortable by regular 
feeding, good bedding, kind treatment, their 
surroundings quiet and agreeable, and daily cur- 
rying—this last induces to laying on flesh much 
faster with the same amount of food than where 
not practiced ; as it keeps the skin loose, healthy, 
and the pores open. 

Of all our domestic animals the hog. perhaps, 
is the most easily fattened, if judiciously cared 
for; economy is secured in feeding very regu- 
larly with cooked food, giving an occasional 
corrective of broken charcoal, a mess of raw 
roots, &c.: keep them confined in worm pens 
kept scrupulously clean and well bedded with 
clean straw, or other like litter. Thus kept, 
with all they will eat clean, they eat their 
meals as given, retire to their nests and sleep 
till the next feed, unless disturbed. Quietness 
is absolutely essential to rapid fattening. 

A hard-worked ox will not grow fat so long 
as thus used however well he may be fed; the 
more labor he performs on the same food the 
less will he gain in flesh; on the contrary, the 
less work he does the more easily will he fat- 
ten. On the same principle, the easier an an- 
imal procures and assimilates his food, the 
faster he takes on fat; if he labors all the time 
to prepare and assimilate his food, he has very 
little time to grow fat in; whereas, if the food 
be easily assimilated, he rests a large part of 
the time. Cooked food requires less labor in 
assimilation, is easier digested, and consequent- 
ly superior for rapid fattening, toraw. In feed- 
ing fattening cattle, then, either steam-cooking, 
or moderate fermentation of the fodder, which 
should be chaffed, in connection with meal 
bran, shorts and a little salt, whereby the fod- 
der becomes softened, and the flavor of the 
meal, &c., becomes disseminated throughout 
the mass, isa great saving, and from experi- 
ence found the most economical way of fatten- 


g; and also in general feeding of stock, with 
the exception of sheep, which from some rea- 
son do better to prepare their own feed from its 
crude state. H. 


ing; 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
The American Badger--Taxidea Ameri- 
cana. 





The traveller, on the wide prairies of Dacotah 
and Nebraska—of Iowaand Kansas—and ofthe 
arid plains of Utah and the great inland, wes- 
tern expanse of country; where there is very 
little vegetation to meet the eye—save prai- 
rie or “‘sage brush’’—has not failed to notice 
the great number of burrows of the badger. 
Along the great thoroughfare of western travel 
to the Rocky Mountains, we have observed the 
burrow of this alert and cunninganimal; many 
times coming out to the surface in the very edge 
of the hard beaten road. We have never at- 
tributed tothe badger, one-half the sbyness or 
fear of man, that naturalists generally have 
done. Wehavesurprised as many as five in a 
single day—two of them in company, as if upon 
a journey. We kept them before us for more 
than three miles—whenever they attempted to 
escape, we would rush upon them—when they 
would turn and fight most savagely—retreating 
backwards and contesting every inch of the 
ground in the retreat ; and often rush at horse, 
man and dog in so determined a manner—that 
we were obliged to fall back—as we did not 
wish then to kill them. After more than three 
miles fighting and retreating, the two—maleand 
female-—seemed to be the latitude of home—as 
they made a sharp turn to the left, and came 
near reaching their burrow; but were killed not 
a rod fromits mouth. From this circumstance, 
as well as many others under our observation, 
we are led to believe that the badger is given 
to making visits to far distant friends, or of a 
wandering disposition. 

We have found the badger more numerous in 
localities where the rosin weed—sil/phum lascin- 
atum grew in abundance; the tough, leathery 
root, of which he seems very fond. A portion 
of his food—especially where little vegetation 
exists, is undoubtedly upon the inferior animals 
and insects. The badger can live many days 
without any food or water; as we had a very 
large specimen in durancevile, more than three 
weeks, with no food of any kind; at the end of 
which time, adog was placed in the enclosure 
with him, and we witnessed a sanguinary battle 
of more than twenty minutes. The badger 
when severely bitten would Jay apparently dead 
for a short time; but, when rested, would renew 
the fight with great fury, and was only sub- 
dued by having his neck broken by the dog. 
When he is preparing for battle—he throws 








out the thick hair over his body like bristles, 


making him seem almost double his actual size. 
The badger has, perhaps, a greater diversity of 
color-—yet near the same of any other animal 
—as in over one hundred specimens, we never 
saw two just alike. Some are a dark brown 
some yellowish brown—others bright umber 
brown, al] with back hair tipped with gray or 
white. Old specimens were found quite gray 
about the eves and ears, or strongly contrasted 


! 


with the deep black, close about the eves and 


jalong the nose, running back to the neck. 


The badger is of little use to man, and is nes 
er known to commit any depredation upon the 
fariny of the settler. ¥. 

7 +--+ 9e 
CEMENT CISTERNS. 

The following is from ‘‘Woodward’s Hort 
culturist and Journal of Rural Art,’ and we 
believe it will be useful information to many: 

In household matters in the country, tle use 
of rain water in almost every family is a neces 
sity, because the well water is rarely soltenough 
for washing purposes. To secure rain water, 
cisterns are resorted to; and as ] wanted one or 
more, I consulted a mason, who after figuring 
and looking at my ground, which is a stiff clay 
about three feet deep, and then a Shale or soap- 
stone rock, he decided he could not build me a 
cistern of eight feet deep and six feet diameter 
at acost of less than twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars. Not disposed to pay that amount, I set 
my hired man to digging, and in one day he dug 
and shaped ie out a cistern of the shape of a 
common iron cocking pot, eight feet deep, four 
feet diameter at top and bottom, and widening 
to six feet in center. This, in two hour’s time 
the next morning I plastered once over with one 
part water lime and two parts sharp sand, and 
covered the top with hewn oak posts. The next 
day, in one hour’s time, I gave it a second but 
thin coat of plaster, in all taking one bushel 
and three pecks of water lime and double the 
quantity of sand—costing me, besides my own 
time the sum of not quite five dollars. 

I practiced this same course some twenty-six 
years ago on clean sandy soil, and the cistern 
is to this day perfect, and has never Jeaked. 

Another cheap way of saving rain water is to 
take any old cask, coat the outside with coal 
tar, sink it in the ground, bedding the bottom 
and sides in clay well packed and at least six 
inches thick. It is possible that in sandy soil 
a mixture of the coal tar with sand immedliate- 
ly around the cask might make the cask water 
tight. Were I now where I had sandy soil I 
would try it. 

ont — = 

W asuincton’s Corn Cris.—At a recent meet- 
of the Farmers’ Club, New York city, a farmer 
fron New Jersey described a corn crib that was 
constructed under the supervision of General 
Washington, which, he said, had always been 
“rat proof,” and there had never been but one 
mouse init. The crib was placed on high posts 
that were set several feet in the ground, with 
tin or sheet iron nailed around the posts at the 
upper ends, so that mice and rats could not 
climb the posts. Mr. Crane, of New Jersey, 
stated that he had such a crib, and it had kept 
the grain well every year for more than twenty 
years, and had been hoth rat and mouse proof. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
VARM BOOK-KEEPING. 
BY ISAAC A. EDGES. 

December is come again, and the intelligent 
farmer is admonished that the season is at hand 
for planning his business for a new year, Al- 
though he may have passed the rounds of a 
quarter of a century upon the same old farm, 
yet, as the old year closes, he should review his 
operatious for the expiring year—poat his books, 
make up his balance sheets, and see whether 
his gains exceed his losses: and upon that show- 
ing, commence his caiculations for the coming 
year. But, here I am compelled to express my 
regrets and say, that, in all my acquaintance 
with the agriculturists of this country, extend- 
ing back for nearly forty years, and ranging 
over some ten states, I have never yet found one 
tarmer who has fully carried out a true and pro- 
fitable system ot book-keeping—such as will en- 
able him to know exactly whether he makes 
money or loses, and upon what department of 
his business. Is there one of the readers of the 

ural World that can report the cost of his 
wheat per bushel, or of his corn—his butter, 
cheese, calves, pork, ce. ? 

This knowledge is essential toa correct meth- 
od of doing business. Merchants and manu- 
facturers who neglect this, seldom succeed in 
their undertakings. No farmer can bequeatha 
greater legacy to his sons aad daughters than 
to educate thein in that line of studies that will 
qualify them for a correct business life, either 
as farmers or tra lesmen—because a young man 
or lady, who can keep a correct set of double- 
entry books for a farm, can rest assured that 
they can step intoa dry-goods house, a bank or 
a manufactory, and command a first-class sal- 
ary. 

These reflections bring me to the main object 
of this article, viz: The discussion of Farm 
Book-keeping. ‘The winter evenings are before 
us, and those young gentlemen, and ladies too, 
who have nearly finished their ordinary school 
education, should form neighborhood clubs of 
evening book-keeping schools, and secure a 
competent teacher, whose services could be had 
in these times quite reasonable. Our cities are 
full of unemployed accountants, who would be 
glad of such an opportunity to pass the dull 
winter season. This method of employing the 
long winter evenings by our country people in 
their teens, will be a valuable as well as an en- 
tertaining change from the novel reading and 
senseless frolics of the day. How many wives 
are left widows, and then robbed of their hus- 
bands’ earnings, by an executor or administrator 
in settling up an estate, which she could have 
done much better herself. With such an edu- 
cation as is here contemplated, the business, if 
a profitable one, could have been continued, 
and a family reared to industry, wealth and 
usefulness. 

Book-keeping is fast becoming a popular call- 
ing for young ladies. I know of scores of them 
filling most responsible positions, receiving 
from $600 to $1200 per year. This will render 
them more independent, and at the same time 
place them in a position to judge better of the 
fitness of those who may seek matrimonial co- 
partnership with them. Our public school sys~ 





tema in the country should embrace this as one 


of the studies. Our county agricultural socie- 
ties should offer liberal awards for sets of farm- 
book-keeping, by young people, say under eight- 
een years. The arrangement of a set of books 
for a farm is a subject of considerable thought 
aud calculation and I will be glad to hear from 
others more skilled than myself upon that point. 
In manufacturing and merchandising, there is 
less complexity—materials and labor are 
charged to stock account—rents, repairs, insur- 
ance, &c., to expense account. Upon the farm 
there is growing stock and orchards, etc., that 
will have to be valued on each annual or semi- 
annual balance day. I rest the discussion here 
hoping it may call out the views of others. H., 


Horse Department. 
Attention to the Horses. 

The winter is a hard season for horses in this 
climate—particularly on working horses. There 
is a good deal of rain and consequently mud. 
The working teams come in at night with their 
legs covered with mud. The humane teamster 
will see that their legs are carefully cleaned and 
rubbed—but now many men are not humane 
and will let them stand all night without any 
such attention. The result will be the grease or 
scratches, and other ailments. The horses will 
not thrive or look well. In addition to careful 
cleaning and grooming after the horse has come 
in from work, a good warm bed of straw, or 
some other material, should be provided, which 
the horse greatly relishes. How cruel to make 
a horse lay down on the cold, hard plank or 
earth, and perhaps in his own filth, if not in 
the mud besides. 

Good food should always be provided, partic- 
ularly for the working teams. Sweet, bright 
hay—Timothy to-day, clover to-morrow—mak- 
ing a change—with bright oats and an occa- 
sional ear of corn. Cireat regularity should be 
practised in feeding. The horse knows toa 
feed should be given, and it 
The 
same regularity should also be regarded in 
watering horses. 

Drivers of horses should see that every part 
of the harness fits properly—that it is kept soft 
and pliable, so as to have no sore shoulders, 
backs, or sides. It is inhuman to work horses 
and make them bear their burdens on the raw 
flesh—yet how often is it done. 

Good, warm, well-ventilated stables with 
plenty of light, are essential to the health and 
welfare of the horse. 


minute when his 
should always be given at regular hours. 


+o 

Fast Trotmnc.—The trotting horse John 
Stewart, was recently matched to trot 21 miles 
within one hour, on the Riverside Park, Mass. 
He failed to do it, but made 204 miles in 59 
minutes, 31} seconds, making the fastest twen- 
ty miles on record. The track was considered 
heavy, and the day was unfavorable, a strong 
cold, east wind prevailing. This horse pos- 
sesses undoubted game and bottom, and it is 
doubtful if his performance can be beaten. He 
is out of a Hambletonian mare, and was sired 
by Tom Wonder, a celebrated stock horse of 
Kentucky, where he was bred. 


GRAIN ror Trorrinc anp Race Horses 1s 


Wister.— A change of grain is always desira- 
ble for all horses. Each kind of grain is com- 
posed of certain constituents, differing much 
from every other kind. One kind of grain 
builds up and supports the muscular system 
more than another—while another grain sup- 
ports the bony structure more—and a third 
supplies more heat to the system perhaps than 
either of the others—and so on with the differ- 
ent kinds of grain. In the winter, especially, 
horses and colts should be ted partly with 
corn to give proper heat to the system—say 
about half the grain corn, and the other half 
oais—or a greater variety could be used. Then 
twice a week give a bran mash, scalding the 
bran at noon, and letting it stand till night. 

If you have good, bright sheaf oats, they 
can be cut up-by machine, and a little bran 
mixed with them, and wet up and salted—and 
the mixture will be highly relished by horses 
Horses should have plenty of salt at all seasons. 
{t is better to have it always standing by 


them, so that they will not each too much at 
any one time. 


—_—--—eve— -- 
CERTAIN CURE FOR FOUNDER. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: As soon as you discover 
that the horse is foundered take him to the 
nearest branch or stream of water and tie him 
in it, standing in the water nearly upto his belly 
—his head being so high, that he cannot drink 
If the weather is warm let him stand in the 
stream several hours, then take him-out, rub 
his legs thoroughly to promote circulation, and 
again tie him in the water, if he is still lame. 
By repeating this process two or three times the 
horse will be effectually cured, 

If the weather is cold when the horse is foun 
dered, that is, if it is in winter, the horse musi 
not be allowed tostand in the water more than 
about twenty minutes atatime, when he should 


be taken out and his legs rubbed diligently till 
they become dry and warm and the circulation 
of the blood made active, and this process must 
be repeated till the horse is cured, which will be, 
generally, within twenty-four hours. This rem- 
edy will cost nothing, can do no possible harm, 
and will, in every instance cure, if the disease 
has not been of too long standing. Don’t be 
afraid to try it. SUBSCRIBER, 


- —— 
COUGHING HORSES. 

It is well known that feeding horses on clover 
hay often makes them cough, but the why and 
wherefore may not be so generally known. 
From observation I have become satisfied that 
the manner in feeding hay to horses is the cause. 
The usual custom is to let them draw it through 
a rack, thus stripping off the fine dust which 
adheres to the stalk, which being drawn into 
the lungs in respiration, produce the cough. 
The cure consists in removing the cause—that 
is the racks—and allowing the animals to take 
their food in their natural way. I have re- 
moved all of mine, and now feed my horses on 
the barn floor, having a breastwork sufficiently 
high for them to eat over. In this way they 
can be fed hay without raising a dust, they get 
none under their feet, and the labor of cleaning 
out the manger is saved. Whatever is left is 
easily pushed out with a rake into the yard for 
the cattle. The dust on the hay will do the 
horses no harm if taken into the stomach. Since 
making the improvement above mentioned in 
my feeding apparatus, 1 am not troubled with 
coughing horses, There is no patent on my 1n- 
vention; my brethren can use it freely. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A Horticultural Board of Trade. 

It may truly be said that at no time in the 
history of our city has a liberal spirit of asseci- 
ation and co-operation to promote the vital in- 
terests ot a mercantile and manufacturing com- 
munity, exercised a more beneficial and life- 
giving influence than at present. Whilst an 
ever-watchful Chamber of Commerce is widen- 
ing and extending the many-fold channels and 
highways of commerce, a but recently estab- 
lished Board of Trade, headed by our most 
esteemed manufacturers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants is clearing the way for a career of pro- 
duction, improvement and progression, which 
will be excelled by no other city in this broad 
land. Situated as St. Louis is, in the center of 
the broadest valley, watered by the grandest 
river, her destiny is to become not only the 
most important western city, but the queenly 
center of this great continent. Leaving how- 
ever the outer circumference of Commerce and 
Trade at large, let us glance for a moment at 
the narrow circle of the horticultural trade of this 
vicinity. Is it not reasonable to wish that St. 
Louis, favored by soil and climate as she is, may 
become a center for western, nay, even Ameri- 
can horticulture? Admitting that the trade in 
the various fruits, which naturally seeks a mar- 
ket in large and populous cities, is already very 
respectable and important, we have to acknowl. 
edge that our nursery and floricultural com- 
merce is by no means so important and com- 
manding as our location and situation warrant 
and demand. 

We are fully aware of the many causes which 
have hitherto combined to retard the develop- 
ment of this branch of trade, but we may also 
fitlyask what may be done in the future to pro- 
mote and encourage this promising and noble 
cause? If it is desirable that St. Louis should 
manufacture the manifold necessaries of life, and 
distribute them over our immense western territo 
ry, in spite of older rival cities ; might we not also 
raise and sell those millions of trees, grapevines, 
roses, and ornamental plants, which are bound 
to find their way tothe West? Isthere really any 
good reason why the eastern drummer, the ever- 
lasting tree-peddlerand omnipresent self-adjust- 
ing nursery agent, should from year to year drain 
this community, theState of Missouri, and the 
West generally of millions of dollars? Weare 
not;vain enough tosay that all the enormous nur- 
sery trade of the West should concentrate at St. 
Louis, and radiate from this vicinity alone, 
but we do believe that this point is entitled by 
the natural laws of commerce to a fair share in 








the benefits and profits of this trade, and we 
confidently look for a mighty advancement and 
progress in this direction at no very far off time, 
or distant future. ‘lo those interested in the 
horticultural commerce of this vicinity the 
question may properly be presented, whether a 
triendly association to promote mutual interests 
would not prove as beneficial to their cause, as 
itis to other branches of business. Would there 
not be certain strength and weightin a uniou and 
an occasional assemblage of our commercial hor- 
ticultural men, nursery men as well as floral men, 
and trading and working gardeners generally? 

A weekly meeting short and to the point, 
might properly be suggested—say for example 
on Saturday at noon—when business brings 
almost every onetotown. Our nurserymen and 
florists living far apart around the country, 
would here have a chance to see each other, 
transact their business, spend a pleasant hour 
of mutual discussion and intercourse, and at- 
tract also those who are often desirous to meet 
just such men, generally hard to be found in 
town. 

Would nota meeting of this kind be beneficial 
to promote the interests of our trade, and attract 
trade? would it not prove the same to horticul- 
ture that ’change hour is to the mercantile 
community? and would it not bea real safe 
guard to home interests and home industry ? 

You want to start a horticultural society do 
you not? one may ask. We say most em- 
phatically No;—not a horticultural society 
ot the kind and pattern of former useless at- 
tempts. We have enough of societies (local and 
State) run by medical men and amateur talking 
mediums. ‘They are very good and proper iu 
their places, but they do not answer our pur- 
pose—they are talking exercises, and amount to 
talk only. Besides they are, most of them at 
least, mere pomological societies, dealing only 
directly or indirectly with things that can be 
eaten, and latterly principally of things that can 
be drank ; listen to all their transactions, and 
you are forced to suppose that the ultimate of 
horticultureis nothing but their prosaic or poetic 
belly. There is booty in horticulture but there 
is beauty also. 

Whilstspeaking of horticultural societies gen- 
erally, it may not beimproper to mention that fa- 
mous pioneer Society of the West, the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society. We allude to its earlier 
history, say about fifteen years ago. Doctors, 
in those days did not possess that peculiar hor- 
ticultural inspiration, which seems to have fall- 
en to their lot atthe presenttime. The Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society was made up of in- 
telligent nurserymen, well educated florists, and 
practical working horticulturists generally, on 
the one side ;—its other wing consisted of ama- 
teurs, gentlemen of taste, intelligence, and even 
wealth. These two components were united 
harmoniously by a determined will to encourage 
and promote horticulture at home, to build 
up and advance the commercial interests, to 
spread knowledge and information broadcast 
over their western territory, and to create and 
foster in their midst a love and taste for the 
beautiful and the refined—the beautiful in 
tlowers, in grounds, in all their homes. The 
discussions of each meeting over, the house be- 
came truly a mercantile exchange, where an 
untold amount of business was transacted an- 
nually. Look at the results, coming from such 
well directed efforts. Has not the commercial 
interest concentrated around the many estab- 
lishments of Cincinnati grown up toa mighty 
trade and source of revenue? Has not that 
city and its vicinity ever held the first place 
amongst the fruit-producing districts of the 
country ? and are not many very many beauti- 
ful, charming homes the proud landmarks, by 
which the passing stranger may judge the frame 
of mind of their happy inmates! and last, but 
not least, you may glance at that solemn but 
charming resting place, their Spring Grove 





Cemetery, that silent rural city of their dead. 


If any one, when glancing over the scenes of 
that spot cannot realize emotions linked to 
thoughts of brighter spheres beyond the grave, 
emotions suggestive of the nobler part of horti- 
cultural pursuits, that man’s heart must be 
hard indeed. Spring Grove Cemetery is truly 
the child of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
but orchardists and wine-makers did not im- 
prove and beautify its charming surtace. K. 

tac Bessa aaah Baten 


KEEPING FRUIT SEEDS. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: During the past two 
years I have noticed a number of inquiries in 
the different agricultural papers, how to keep 
pear, apple, and cherry seed through the win- 
ter. In the Country Gentleman of Nov. 2lst, 
in answer to an inquiry of a subscriber, how to 
keep pear and apple seed, is the following an- 
swer. Before they have dried much, they 
should be mixed with moist sand and exposed 
to freezing and thawing through the winter, 
and planted very early in spring. 

So far as the information goes, it is good 
enough, but unfortunately it stops too soon. 

Having lost some seed, myself, by following 
just such information, I thereby found out the 
cause and the remedy. 

Apple or pear seed have done best for me in 
damp sand; and after one freezing, kept in the 
cellar, the whole mass shoveled over at least 
once a week, to keep from moulding. If left 
out of doors during winter, they get too wet— 
if left open—and if covered up, too dry. 

The first pear seed I tried, was left out of 
doors on the north side of a building, in a 
shelteréd place; box well drained by having 
holes bored in it. They moulded and not 
more than ten per cent. came up. Last year 
they were kept as stated, and eighty per cent. 
came up. 

Cherry, if kept in a cellar, sprout too much. 
I would keep them until last of Janvary in 
the cellar, and put them out on the north side 
of a building till wanted. H. 





How to Treat Pear Seeds. 

We have letters from three or four subscrib- 
ers stating that they wish to raise some pear 
stocks, and asking how they shall manage pear 
seed so as to raise them. 

Pear seed should be treated like apple seed 
—and those who know how to raise apple stocks 
can raise pear stocks. Apple seed, however, is 
saved in this country, and is generally in better 
condition than pear seed. The most of the lat- 
ter is imported from Europe, and there is a 
good deal of poor seed generally mixed with it 
—and sometimes it is all poor. Sometimes it 
has become too dry, and won’t germinate at all. 
See that itis plump, and if you cut itopen, white 
inside. If fresh, and in good condition, mix it 
in moist sand—say five parts of sand to one of 
seed, and expose them to the weather so that 
they may be frequently thawed out and frozen. 
They should be occasionally stirred. Plant as 
early in the spring as they show indications of 
sprouting. The soil should be new, rich, and 
put in fine condition. The seed should be drop- 
ped in drills, and covered about half an inch 
deep. The ground should be nicely worked 
during the season, and the young plants kept 
free from weeds. In the fall in this climate 
they should be dug, assorted and carefully heel- 
ed in and protected. We have lost hundreds 
of thousands by hard winter weather, when left 
standing over winter where they grew in the 
summer. They are sorely troubled with the 
leaf blight which frequently checks their growth 
before the growing season is half over. 
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SEEDLING APPLES. 


Cot. N. J. Cotman: [send you by express 
ove dozen apples. They are seedlings; have 
Seen raised on my father’s farm for thirty 
years; originated in Kentucky and brought to 
this State leng ago; are known with us as 
Hendersons. I think they are unsurpassed.— 
They are good from November to January. 
Those I send are about an average for size and 
quality. They are not as fine this year as 
usual, acer as large, nor are they keeping as 
well. I would like for you fruit men to pass 
judgement upon them, and if known, to let it 
be known by what name they are called. 

I saw it stated in your paper some numbers 
back, that after Nov. 1, by our law, Texas cat- 
tle could be brought into Missouri. You are 
mistaken. There is no time fixed by the law 
when they may be brought—but they are not 
prohibited. The law only says that diseased 
cattle shali not be brought into the State, &. 
See Gen. Statutes of 1865, page 384, sec. 6. 

Respectfully, H. Cray Ewine. 

Remarks: The variety of apple sent is the 
Large Striped Pearmain. We have been ac- 
quainted with it for the past ten years. It al- 
ways commands the highest price in the St. 
Louis market. This is the same variety that 
Dr. Park of Parkville spoke so highly of and 
exhibited before the St. Louis Horticultural 
Society a year or two ago. We forget the name 
he gave it. We sent specimens of this variety 
to Dr. Warder, and he pronounced it the 
Large Striped Pearmain, and gave it great 
praise. He speaks well of it in his late work 
on American Pomology—by the way, a work 
every fruit grower should have. 

This apple is supposed to have originated in 
Kentucky. Its even, uniform size, good color, 
and fine bearing qualities, render it very desi- 
rable, especially for market purposes. Itis a 
little coarse-grained, but the flavor and quality 
are good. 

We think you are nristaken in regard to the 
existing law relating to Texas cattle. You 
have reference to the law contained in the Re- 
vised Statutes. There was a bill before the 
Legislature last winter, and we are very sure 
it passed both Houses, and was approved by 
the Governor, positively prohibiting the driving 
of Texas cattle through the State between the 
fifteenth days of April and November, as we 
stated in a former issue. 

South MDiinois Horticultural Society. 

This Society met at Cobden, Nov. 12, and we pub- 
lish an abstract of the proceedings: 

APPLES FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


Judge Brown said an old gentleman named McClel- 
land moved into that part of Illinois twenty-three 
years ago, and brought with him several valuable 
varieties of fruit, some of which are here on the table. 
He brought what he calls 

Hollman (our Nickajack), which he regards the 
best fruit in the world. It is of large size, good color, 
showy, keeps through the winter ; is not an early but 
is a good bearer, has an inferior quality. Aad yet in 
the market it sells quickly beside other varieties much 
its inferior in quality. 

North Carolina Pippin is another ef his apples. I 
regard it superior to the Nickajack in quality, though 
Mr. McClelland doesnot. Dr. Warder calls it (I think 
erroneossly) the Rock Island. 

The English Seedling is another of Mr. McClel- 
land’s apples and is very productive and promising. 








APPLES FROM LOUISIANA. 

Dr. Crain, of our place, soon after he settled here, 
became convinced that we must look to the South for 
our winter varieties. He accordingly secured several 
late varieties of apples from Louisiana. Qne of these is 

Sparks.— It is a very fine apple—bvest, aste quality, 
of its season. [ think it keeps until the first of Jan- 
uary. The fruit all grows on one side of the tree, 
whichis # peculiarity of its hebit. 

Bacolinus is another of these Louisiana apples. It 
is mot good to eat until April or May. Itis of good 
quality, and so preductive that unless the fruit is thin- 
ned, it is small. 

Cull’s Cider is one of these introduced varieties, 
about which [kaow nothing. 

Terrill’s Late is one of the most promising of these 
importations. It has not been sufficiently tested yet ; 
but itis very productive, a good keeper, and very 
good quality—perhaps the best. ‘ 

Woodland is another promisiag variety about which 
I kaow little. 

REVISION OF APPLE LIST. 

There was a long discussion of varieties. 

The Janeting, which is en the list recommended by 
the Society, is said to be an excellent keeper in this 
climate. 

The Jonathan was added to the list as a most ex- 
cellent fall apple as growa here. It is an early bearer, 
productive and of best quality. And itsells well at 
Cairo, and will sell well in Chicago as a fall apple if 
labelled. 

The Early Harvest was talked about. There wasa 
varied experience withit. Mr. Childs, of Anna, had 
found it productive, bearing good, fair fruit, very pro- 
fitable as a market variety. Mr. Baker, of South 
Pass, said it was net an annual bearer, but might be 
made so, perhaps, by thinning each alternate year. 
If net thinned, it was likely to overbear. He had 
lost more trees of this variety than of any other, and 
still it was eve of his most profitable varieties. The 
roots seemed to be diseased. This disease is doubt- 
less the work of a louse. Trees which made the best 
growth died. Mr. Childs said his trees of Early Har- 
vest were very healthy, and far more productive than 
RedJune. Mr. Brooks found that the Early Harvest 
would not do well planted in clover and mulched. 
Trees in the same row so planted and those cultivated 
gave different results. The cultivated trees were 
healthy while the others werenet. And he finds that 
the Early Harvest is much less affected by insects 
thea theRedJune. Dr. Morse said the Early Harvest 
is everywhere planted in Missouri. He knew of no 
one who had complained of it. 

Red June.—Mr. Carpenter said the Red June did 
poorly with him, buat his neighbor, Col. Wiley, grew 
good crops of it by thinning the fruit on the tree with 
a chisel fastened to a pole. From fifty trees planted 
in 1864, he sold six hundred boxes of fruit, which 
brought him over $1 each. 

Red Astrachan.—This proves a valuable fruit here, 
and profitable when the trees are top-worked or top- 
grafted. Where it is root-grafted it isa failure. It 
is a strong growing variety, and it is supposed that 
top-working the trees on slower growing stocks 
checks its rampant growth and develops fruit buds. 
One gentleman said that when the reot-grafted trees 
got age there would be no complaint made against 
them ; but an enquiry as to who had ever got a profit- 
able crop from his root-grafted trees brought no re- 
sponse. But there is no question as to its profit when 
top-worked. 

William’s Favorite.—-There was a mixed talk about 
this fruit—some calling it a fall; and some a summer 
variety. I think two or three varieties were discuss- 
ed under this name; and it would require a skillful 
analysis to get any facts of value out of the discus- 
sion. 

The Keswick Codlin was added to the list of sum- 
mer varieties. It is an early bearer, productive, and 
profitable. Mr. Carpenter said if he was going to 
plant 1,000 trees he would plan¢ 806 trees of this 
variety for profit. It is an annual bearer. 

Benoni —This apple was highly commended as a 
market fruit—a very good apple, notan early bearer, 
but productive, handsome, and sells well. It follows 
immediately after the earliest varieties. 

Tallman’s Sweet.—Some gentleman who remember- 
ed what a luscious baked apple he used to eat when 
down East, with this name, asked for information con- 
cerning it as grown here. But he did mot get much 
satisfaction. It was called a late bearer, and, as grown 
here, a dry, tough, fall apple, not half so good as the 
Northern grown. It is not valuable here for any 
purpose. 

The Porter was very highly commended as a sum- 
mer apple by several gentlemen, both for eating and 
cooking, being ealled productive. 

Maiden’s Blush.—It was asserted that this was the 
best paying apple of its season. It does not bear 
early, but is ready for market three weeks before the 





Buckingham. It ships well, and if ship before it 
is colored, may be sentto New York or New Orleans, 
and will reach that place finely colored. It was add- 
ed to the list for general cultivation as a late summer 
variety. 

Ben Davis, or Baltimore Red.—Mr. Brooks said 
curculio stings this fruit badly, and it does not keep 
as weil as other varieties of its season. The quality 
ispour. But other gentlemen asserted that notwith- 
standing its poot quality i¢ sold higher in market than 
other and better varieties, because of itsbeauty. One 
gentleman said it was an excellent apple to sell, but 
avery poor apple to buy. He bought it lest year 
paying a large price for it, and would not buy it again 
soon, 

Terrill’s Late and North Carolina Pippin wore add- 
ed to the list for trial. 

Sparks and Nickajack were added to the list for 
general cultivation. 


EARLY ANP LATE KEEPING APPLES. 

There was an inquiry as to what proportion of late 
and early varieties should be planted for profit. It 
was asserted that too many of the early varieties in 
proportion to the late, are planted. Testimony was 
given showing that there was no difference in the 
amount of profit realized from growing early and late 
varieties—that the late apples sold quite as well as 
the early. It was stated that fruit grown here ship- 
ped to Wisconsin kept during the winter as well as 
any of the Northera grown varieties. The testimony 
on this subject seems to prove that the apples known 
as winter varieties in the North will keep as well here 
as there, if they can be kept at the same temperature; 
that there is nothing in the nature of the apple itself 
which should cause it te decay sooner than Northern 
grown apples brought to this locality and exposed to 
the same influences. 

KEEPING APPLES. 

Gentlemen assert that apples piled up in long nar- 
row piles, covered over with drv straw, and the straw 
with four inches of soil, will keep quite late in the 
spring, provided these piles are sheltered from the hot 
sun by a roof, 

There was testimony showing that moist cellars— 
cellars in which water stands all winter—keep apples 
better than the dry ones. 

Mr. Spalding said fruit should be gathered at the 
right time and properly cured. He gathers his apples 
and puts them in a cool attic on shelves, and lets re- 
main there till they have partially shriveled, and then 
spreads them on shelves in cellars in the same way. 





NATIVE TREES. 

While the bleak winds of winter are howling 
around us, we are reminded of the protection 
that would be affordea to many a prairie farm, 
if a belt of beautiful Maples, Elms, Oaks, Lo- 
custs, or any of the numerous kinds of native 
trees, with which our groves abound, were plan- 
ted on their north-western borders: and the 
shelter that would be secured to the dumb ani- 
mals, as well as to the inmates of the dwelling, 
by groups of these trees about the farm and 
homestead would be highly desirable. And, in 
summer, how much comfort would be afforded 
by their cooling shade, to say nothing of the 
beauty that would be imparted to the landscape. 
The first open spell during this, and the coming 
month, will afford a favorable opportunity to 
procure and set these trees around the farm and 
dwelling. A few days’ labor, expended in this 
way, when but little else can be done upon the 
farm, will many times repay the cost by the 
comfort and pleasure they will afford for years 
tocome. Neither the little labor that such an 
undertaking will cost, nor the consideration 
that the amount of this labor is not to be return- 
ed within the year, in the form of dollars and 
cents, should deter any one from the undertak- 
ing. All this will be repaid with manifold 
usury. 





Read the splendid List of Premiums for Clubs 
on page 380. Ladies’ can get a Sewing Ma- 
chine or Knitting Machine free. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

This number closes the Nineteenth year 
and volume of this journal, and with it expire 
the subscriptions of many thousands of our 
readers. It is always a sad duty to us to write 
the closing article of the volume. We have 
become attached to our readers, and dislike to 
say Farewelltoany of them. The best efforts 
of our mind have been given to them, Their 
interests have been our interest—their welfare, 
our welfare. Editors have a weighty respon- 
sibility to bear, and if they duly appreciate 
that responsibility, their task is indeed no idle 
one. Every issue they send out, has its effect 
for weal or woe—every sentence they send 
forth, has its influence. In this light have we 
sent forth each succeeding number ofthe Rural 
World. We hope the seed which it has scat- 
tered far and wide, has been ofthe right kind— 
that it has taken deep root and will bear a 
bountiful harvest in good results. Did we not 
think this would be the case, we should indeed 
feel very poorly rewarded for our labors in be- 
half of the class of which we are an humbie 
member, and for the advancement of which 
the best years and labors of our life have been 
given. To part with any of our readers and 
friends, then, is unpleasant. We know, how- 
ever, there are always more or less chauges, 
and that some who have been our readers the 
past year may not be the coming year. Some 
move to distant parts of the country. Upon 
some the hand of adversity perhaps has fall- 
en, and they donot feel able to again subscribe 
—though we hope that class is small indeed.— 
Others may want to try other agricultural pa- 
pers, to see whether they may not be better, 
perhaps—but they will find no Weekly Agricul- 
tural paper cheaper, and we think none so well 
adapted to the wants of Western farmers. 

But if we lose some, our Joss is much more 
than made up by the influx of new subscribers. 
The population of the Western States is in- 
creasing with wonderful rapidity. There is 
now no Western State that does not at least 
double its population every ten years. This, 
of course, gives yearly a large increase of read- 
ers. Add to this, that the Agricultural com- 
munity are waking up to the importance of 
Agricultural Science—that they are beginning 
to discover the advantages of journals devoted 
specially to the advancement of their interests 
—that they are fast becoming the most enter- 
prising and progressive class of our population: 
and it will be seen that the field before us is a 
productive one, and that it needs but the proper 
care and attention to yield a fruitful harvest. 

_ We hope that we have so conducted our jour- 
nal as to meet the continued patronage of our 
readers. Weshall be glad to see their names 
upon our new books, with, we hope, tens of 
thousands of new subscribers. Theyshallhave 
our best efforts in their behalf in the future, 





But we 


because our tack 


asthey have had them in the past. 
now bid one and all good-bye 


‘ia finished—boping to have the pleasure of wel- 


coming you among our readers of the Weekly 
Rural World for 1868. 


—-_-——_-—--~--—-e0ee—— — ---—- 


THE INDEX. 

The index takes up four pages of this num- 
ber. Itis printed soasto be easily cut out, and 
put at the beginning of the volume, and bound 
with it. 

We ask our readers to show this index to their 
neighbors as the very best recommendation the 
Rural can have. Let them see the great num- 
ber of topics treated of relating to every branch 
of Agriculture and Horticulture. What farmer 
cannot afford to pay $2,00 a year for so much 
information; and recollect next year we shall 
give more than double at the same price. 





PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

A Wheeler a Wilson’s Family Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth Seventy-five dollars, for a club of 
Sixty. Or, 

A Willcox & Gibb’s Family Sewing Machine, 
worth Seventy-five dollars, for a club of Sixty. 

A Lamb Knitting Machine, worth Sixty 
dollars, for a club of Sixty. 

A Roper Four-Shooting Shot Gun, with ne- 
cessary accoutrements, worth Sixty dollars, for 
a club of Fifty. 

A Willcox & Gibb’s Family Sewing Machine, 
worth Fifty-Eight dollars, for a club of Fifty. 

An Aneroid Barometer worth Sixteen dollars, 
for a club of Twenty-five. 

A Mercurial Barometer, worth Fiiteen dol- 
lars, for a club of Twenty-Five. 

One ef Geisler’s Acidimeter’s to test the Acid 
in the Must of Wines, worth Eight dollars for 
a club of Fifteen. 

One of Page’s Patent Portable Pump and 
Sprinklers, for a club of Ten. 

A Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 
being a combined edition of the Great Univer- 
sal Abridged, containing 1,040 pages and 800 
Engravings, and costing Six dollars, for a club 
of Ten. 

A Saccharometer, an instrument to test the 
Sweetness of the Must of Wines, worth $3.50, 
for a club of Eight. 

N.B.—The Premiums of Grape Vines, Small 
Fruits and Fruit Trees, will be given, if prefer- 
red by club agents. 

Names to form clubs may be sent in at dif- 
ferent times and from different Post Offices. 

Active, zealous, go-ahead agents wanted to 
canvass every School District in the Mississippi 
valley, for subscribers to the Weekly Rural 
World. 

Farmers, Teachers, Preachers, Doctors, Law- 
yers, old men and young men, and Ladies, are 
all invited to form clubs for this paper. 

Every one sending a club of four, will receive 
a premium of valuable fruits of their own se- 
lection from our list, for their garden or orch- 
ard. 





Renew your Subscriptions 
for 1868. 





Preserve the Numbors. 

We know that the numbers of the forthcot- 
ing volume will be worthy of preservation and 
binding. Each number will contain valuable 
articles on different branches of farming that 
will be worthy of further perusal and reflec- 
tion. a year hence 
with as much interest as now. There will be 
an accurate index to each volume, sothat any 
subject can be referred to at any future time. 
We shall collect all the valuable recipes and 
remedies that we can. can be re- 
ferred to, and are frequently worth, in an emer- 
gency, the price of such a journal for ten or 
twenty years. It costs nothing to save every 
number—only a little care. It to 
bind each volume—but the numbers can be 
sewed together, so as to answer for reference. 
As each number is received, take a knife and 
carefully separate the pages. It always sets 
us upon nettles to see a finger thrust in and 
the pages roughly torn asunder. It spoils the 
number for binding. We call attention to this 
now, in advance, so that the numbers for the 
new volume will not be soiled or damaged so 
as to mar the volume. Have a snug place for 
them, sothat you can put them away, and get 
them to read any hour you want them. 


The matter will be read 


These, too, 


is better 


A good, convenient and cheap way to bind 
the numbers as they are received, is as follows: 
Get two pieces of brass wire 14 inches long, 
beaded like a screw, on one end of each put a 
fixed flat round nut; on the other end of each, 
puta movable screw. As the papers are re 
ceived, put one at about two inches from each 
end in the back of the paper, and screw down 
the nut. This will bind a whole volume in a 
compact form. 
‘initialised hntted 
Brazilian Sweet Potato. 

Ep. Rerat Wortp: | wish to correct a slight 
mistake, which occurred in your notice of the 
White South America, (or Brazilian) sweet 
potato, in your issue of Dec. Ist. 


My object: was to have you test the quality of 


the potato. The weight, or size, of the potato 
you received, was only about what they aver 
age by the barrel, as 1 presume, Messrs Bushey 
& Drucker, of St. Louis, (who sold some 12 or 
14 bbls.,) will be willing to state to any one 
who is disposed to doubt. Single potatoes often 
weigh from 8 to 12 lbs. and the product of one 
vine from 14 to 18 lbs. I claim for this potato, 
best quality, greatest yield, easiest cultivated, and 
the hardiest of any sweet potato, now cultivated 
in the United States. These assertions I ex- 
pect to prove, to the satisfaction of all, through 
the medium of your columns, before the season 
for planting, the coming spring. G. W.Sawins. 
Anna, Ill., Dee. 11th. 


[Remarxs: The potato received was cooked, 
and found to be of excellent quality.—Eop. } 


~~ 
~2—os 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 

We sometimes send sample copies of the 
Rural World to persons who are not subscribers, 
so that they may see a specimen of our journal, 
and if they like it, subscribe for it, and use 
their influence in forming clubs for it. 








Micah nial 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 

Horse Porrraiture—Embracing Breeding, 
Rearing and ‘Training Trotters, with their 
Management in the Stable and on the Track, 
and Preparation for Races; including Histor- 
tes of the Horse andZHorsemen; with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Performances and Por- 
trait of Dexter. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 
Such is the utle of a new work that we find 
Its author is a gentleman of 
That 
experience in breeding, raising, feeding, driving, 


upon our table. 
large experience with trotting horses. 
sweating, training, &c., he has conveyed 
through this book to the public in a most spir- 
rted and attractive style. One cannot com- 
mence reading the work without wanting to 
Every page abounds in instruction, 
and vet itis conveyed in go interesting a man- 
ner that itis a pleasure instead of a labor to 


finieh it. 


acquire it. 

Every person owning a good norse should 
The treatment recommended 
1s most humane. No one can read it without 
learning more of the wants of the horse, and 
And especially 
should it be read by all who are breeding or 


have this book. 


giving him better treatment. 


training or driving promising trotting horses. 

We are well acquainted with the author and 
know him not only to be a high-minded honor- 
able gentleman, but admirably qualified to 
write such a treatise It is published in the 
best style of the art, by W. A. Townsend and 
Adams, 434 Broome Street, New York City. 

Tt contains 458 pages of reading matter, and 
seeme toexhaust the subject upon which the 
treatise is written. 

THe Leacue.—This is the name of a month- 
ly journal, having for its object the reduction 
of the present heavy tariff, which hangs like 
an incubus on the necks of the producers of the 
Tnited States, and particularly of the farmers 
of the Western States—all for the benefit of 
wealthy manufacturers, who are declaring an- 
nual dividends of from 25 to 100 per cent. 

Those wishing to subscribe, should enclose 
#2 inaletter, and send to Wm. B. Scott, Treas- 
urer, Free Trade League, 44 Pine St., New 
York City. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
As an Apvertisine Mepivum is, without doubt, 
unsurpassed for first-class advertisers by any 
It goes into the hands 
Western and 





journal in the West. 
of the best farmers in every 
South-western State—those who have the en- 
terprise and means to buy such things as they 
need. 

The Rural World isa journal that is never 
destroyed—but every number is saved for fu- 
ture refercnce, and most of the subscribers 
bind every volume. 

Terms of advertising on the first page. 





A Watxine Fear.—Mark Grayson, 23 years 
old, of medium size, weight 135 pounds, re- 
cently won a wager of $500, by walking 100 
miles within 24 consecutive hours, on the 
Leavenworth Kansas track. He beat the time 
54 minutes and seemed to be but little fatigued. 





WINTER PEARS. 

Ep. Rurat Woruip: The Winter Nelis we 
put in our cellar, and they have ripened up 
A neighbor has them sound yet—they were 
covered with leaves out of doors. The Vicar 
of Winkfield are now ripening in the cellar, 
and arein fair eating condition. 

Mr. Buck has two dwarf trees—Lawrence— 
eight years planted; they bore three bushels 
this season, and are now ripening up and of 
fine quality. 

We have in our cellar two bushels of Easter 
Beurre, hard and green. 

Mr. Baker has twenty barrels of Duchesse d’ 


house 


Angouleme, keeping wellina preserving 
in Chicago. 

The Glout Morceau is now ripening. 

Pears should always be properly ripened be- 
fore being put upon the market. Pears will 
yet be raised in such quantities that the imar- 
kets will be well supplied, so that every indus- 
trious household may have them. 

Cobden, Ill., Nov. 21. 


——~> @ > 


Ecyrpt. 


A correspondent at Brookfield, Liun Co., 
Mo., writes, underdate of Dec.2: We have hada 
severe snow storm—thermometer Saturday 30th 
Nov., at 4 o’clock A.M., 11° below zero. 


~~~ 


Iuus. Wine Growers’ Sociery.—There will 
be a meeting of the grape growers of Ill. at 
Springfield on the fifteenth day of Jan’y, to or- 
ganize a Grape or Wine Growers’ Association. 
The grape growers of the entire Siate are cor- 
dially invited. We hope a society will be or- 
ganized, composed of al] the grape growers of 
the State, that they will have frequent meetings 
for discussion and exhibition of their wines, and 
that it will be an efficient means of developing 
this important interest. We presume the grape 
growers of other States will be welcome at the 
meeting. 





~-~@oo 

CoMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE.—Co}. Horace 
Capron has been confirmed by the Senate as 
Commissioner of Agriculture and has entered 
upon the duties of his office. Whether he has 
ability that will take in the wants of the Agri- 
culturists of the United States and so adminis- 
ter the Department as to meet those wants, so 
far as the Department can meet them, remains 
to be seen. The new Commissioner has our 
best wishes. His post is one of great responsi- 
bility—very diflicult to fill, to the satisfaction 
of all. 
counter and how much more easy it is for some 
to find fault than to give praise—to tear down 
than to build up. 


We know the obstacles he has to en- 


~~ 

Kansas Pomonocican Socrety.—We attended 
this meeting, held at Lawrence, on the 10th, 
llth and 12th of Dec. A vigorous young so- 
ciety was organized. ‘There is material in it to 
make one of the very best Horticultural Socie- 
ties in the country. The fruit exhibited was very 
superior—rivallirg in excellence that raised in 
our own State. We have not space for an ab- 


stract of the proceedings in this issue. 
oo Oe 
Never shrink from an unpleasant duty. Be 





charitable in thought es well as in action. 





‘‘Cotman’s Rurat Wortp” is the name of 
one of the best journals in the United States, 
for farmers, and we would advise our friends in 
the country tosubscribe for it. After the lst of 
January it will be issued weekly. Specimen 
copies can be obtained by addressing N. J. Col 
man, St. Louis, Mo. The publisher offers pre- 
miums of fruit trees, grape vines and small fruit 
tothose sending clubs.—|[ Vicksburg Daily Herald. 

“7-7 _——— 
| Reported for Colmans’ Rural World.] 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
NOVEMBER, 1867. 

Thermometer in open air, 
{AM.. 2PM. 9PM. Mean of Month. 
34.4 58.8 41.7, 45.0 
Maximum temp. 84°0, on the 2d, 2 P. M. 
Minimum i 5°.0, on the 30th, 7 A. M. 





Range, 89.0. 
Wet bulb Thermometer. 
TAM. PDEA. OPE Mean of Month. 
32.8 47.0 i 39.2 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7 AM. FP. 9:3. Mean of Month 
29.599. 29.556 29.569. 29.575 
Maximum, 30.044, 5th, 7 A.M. 
Minimum, 29.030, 3d, 7 A.M. 


Range, 1,014 

Rain on the 3d, 8th, 24th, 27th, 28th. 

Snow on the 29th. 

Total of rain and melted snow 2.24 inches. 

Depth of snow 23 inches. 

Maximum humidity ofatmosphere on the 8th. 

Minimum do do on the 6th. 

Greatdepression of temperature. 54 degrees 
in 41 hours, from 84° at 2 P. M. on the 2ndto 
30° at 7 A. M., onthe 4th; and 59 degrees in 
41 hours, from 54° at2 P. M. onthe 28th to 


5° below zeroat 7 A. M., on the 30th. 
NED PSI PE EY ee 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ga" We call especial attention to the follow- 
ine new Advertisements in the present issue :— 
Webster’s Dictionary, Unabridged—G. & C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 





York. 

Read the advertisement of the New York 
Weekly, a new story is commenced, entitled— 
The Maid of the Juniata. Address, for specimen 
copies, or send your subscriptions to Street and 
Smith, 11 Frankfort St., N.Y. 

Superior Swine for sale—L. Mills, Webster 
Groves, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

Cashmere Goats, just from Asia—Chas. S. 
Brown, 80 Broadway, New York. 

James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., has now 
ready to send to all applicants his beautiral 
Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds, and Floral 
Guide for 1868. It will be sent post-paid for 
ten cents. Every one should have a copy. 

Artificial Legs and Arms—Address for pamph- 
let, Douglas Bly, 413 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Colman & Sanders’ Spring Price List of Fruit 
trees, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c., may be found in another 


column. 
Apple Seeds—J, A, Root, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
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WANTED—Firry Tuovsanp Susscripers 
for the Rural World, and we have every pros- 
pect of receiving them, if subseriptions continue 
to pour in from every quarter for the next two 
months, as they have for the past month. 

Friends, try to give us this list. I! 
each subscriber will use his influence, the nam- 
ber can be easily obtained. We authorize every 
one to say to those who are not subscribers, that 
if they subseribe and say at the end of the year 
the Rural World has not been worth $2 00 to 
them we will returnthe money. Can any thing 
be fairer? 

- REMOVAL. 

The office of the Rural World has been re- 
moved to 612 North Fifth St., between Wasb- 
ington Ave. and Green, where our patrons will 
hereafter find us. Our old quarters were too 


eontracted for a weekly journal. 
ig: Sa 
yQ@eExurrson Bennetr’s exciting story of 
“Son Srocum; or, THe Maip or tae Juniata,” 
has been commenced in the New York WEEK- 
Ly, and the reputation of Mr. Bennazrr has al- 
ready added thousands to its circulation. The 
New York WEEKLY is acknowledged to be the 
best story and sketch paper in the world, and it 
seems that the public generally are aware ot 
this fact, for the N. Y. Weexty has already 
achieved a circulation of 150,000 copies. Read 
the advertisement in another column. 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
EvrexA, Mo., December 5, 1867. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was held in 
the School House: President Seymour in the chair. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John S. Seymour; Vice Presidents, 
Jas. L. Bell and L. D. Votaw; Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer, Wm. Muir; Corresponding Secretary, 
J. L. Bell; Librarian, Thos. Thomas. Executive 
Committee, Jas. L. Bell, L. D. Votaw, Wm. Brown. 

The last of the Series of Essays for the year was 
read on “The Year and its Teachings,” and an in- 
formal conversation had on the course to be pursued 
by the Society during the coming year. 

Three distinct varieties of Concord Wine, and one 
of Blackberry, were presented by J.S. Seymour; and 
one variety of old Strawberry Wine by L. D. Votaw. 
Samples of the Horse Apple of Richter were presented 
by P. M. Brown, which elicited very considerable com- 
ment, when they were laid over til] next meeting. 

The President announced the next meeting to be 
held on the first Thursday of January, 1868, at the 
School House, Eureka, after which the meeting ad 
journed. Wm. Murr, decretary. 








A Wirr.—If you are for pleasure, marry; if 
ou prize rosy health, marry. A good wife is 
eaven’s last best gift to man; his angel of 
mercy ; minister of graces innumerable; his gem 
of many virtues ; his casket of jewels ; her voice 
his sweetest music; her smiles his brightest 
day; her kiss the guardian of innocence; her 
arm the pale of safety, the balm of his health. 
the balsam of his life; her industry his surest 
wealth; her economy his safest steward; her 
lips his faithful counsellors ; her bosom the soft- 
est pillow of his cares; and her prayers the 
—— advocates of Heaven’s blessings on his 
ead. 


Howe.—The only fountain in the wilderness 
of life where man drinks of water unmixed with 
bitterness is that which gushes up in the calm 
and steady recess of domestic life. Pleasure may 
heat the heart with artificial excitement, but 
when the excitement is gone, an aching void, 
that is filled in the holy calm of domestic bliss 
when surrounded by all that tends to earthly 
comfort, he should turn his thoughts to a life 
that extends through infinity, beyond this which 
is an index pointing across the sea of life to one 
of happiness or misery. 





DOMISTIC BERARTAENY. 


How te Roast a Pie.—in the American Farmer 
(Rochester) we find the following receipt for roasting 
a sucking pig, seat to the editor by an English lady: 

‘To have it im prime order, it shosld be from four 
to five weeks old, not older, and should be killed and 
dressed the day before roasting. I make a stuffing of 
bread crumbs, dry, and two or three good-sized onions 
chopped fine, and abuwt two tablespoonfals of finely 
powdered sage, well seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Allow se water im the pan, bake whole in a good 
oven, and rub often with a }ittle bag of butter. When 
done, the fat should all be poured from the pan, a 
little water added to the brown gravy, boiled wp, and 
either poured over the pig or served in a tureen. It 
should be served with hot plates, apple-sauce, hot, 
and very nice onion sauce. 

“The onion sauce is made in the following way, 
and is excellent with roast leg of mutton, beiled mut- 
ton, or roast pork:—Peel six or seven good-sized 
onions, and boil in water. When tender, drain, and 
chop fine. Set to boil alittle over a pint of milk, 
water will do if you have no milk, but it will require 
more butter, Take a tablespoonfal of flour, blend 
with a smal! piece of butter, and stir in the milk. 
When boiling, put in the onions and serve hot. 


Piy™ Puppine.—One pound of suet cut in pieces not 
too fine, one po: nd of currants and one pound of saisins 
stoned, four eggs, half grated nutmeg, one ounee of cit- 
ron,one oz. of lemon-peel spread fine, one teaspoonful 
beaten ginger, half pound bread crumbs, half pound 
flour, one pintof milk. Beat the eggs first, add hali 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in 
the flour, then the saet, spice and fruit, and as much 
milk as will mix it together very thick; then take a 
clean eloth, dip in boiling water and squeeze dry. 
While the water is boiling fast, put im your pudding, 
which should boil at least five hours. 


Pian Mince Pre.—Neat’s tongue and feet make 
the best mince pies. The shank is goud. Boil the 
meat till very tender, take it up, clean it from the 
bones and gristle, chop it fine, mix it with an equal 
weight of tart apples chopped fine. If the meat is 
lean, put in a little butter or suet. Moisten the whole 
with cider; new, if you have good; sweeten itto the 
taste with sugar and a little molasses— season it with 
salt, cinnamon, cloves and mace. Make the pies on 
flat plates, with holes in the upper crust, and bake 
from thirty to forty-five minutes. 


To CLean Decanters.—Cut some raw potatoes in 
pieces, put them in the bottle with cold water, rinse 
them, and they will look very clean. 





UNANIMOUS VERDICT. 

The most rigid analysis by good chemists 
have failed to discover anything in the Best 
Chemical Saleratus which can, when properly 
used, be in the least degree detrimental to health. 
While the women of our country entertain sen- 
timents widely different upon other matters, all 
concur in a verdict that the Best Chemic1l Sal- 
eratus is the only infallible article in use for 
light and sweet bread. 





7 —QOur compound forces Whiskers 
Whiskers; the smoothest face, or Hair on 
Bald Heads luxuriantly in six weeks. Price, b 
mail, $1. Three bottles, $2. Address, WARNER & 
CO., box 323 Brooklyn, N.Y jy15-ly 





JEROME PARK, May 25th, 1867. 
E. F. BAKER, ESQ., 

Dear Sir—We take pleasure in stating that your 
HOOF LINIMENT has cured the running horse 
“Fleetwing” of Quarter Cracks. He ran Two and 
Three-quarter miles yesterday, and Three Miles again 
to-day, carrying One Hundred and Twenty-Eight 
Pounds, without starting his feet to Crack in the 
least, and we now consider it a PERFECT CURE. 

GEORGE G. WALDEN, 
Trainer for Forbes & Jerome. 
Manufactured only by E. F. BAKER & CO., 
141 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Sold by Druggists, Saddlers, Horse-Shoers, and Feed 





dec15-6t Stores everywhere, 


St. Loms Wholesale Market. 





Corrected for Conman’s Buran Woris, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. BR. Shryoek, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 
And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacen 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial Si., St. Louix 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and Genezal Merchandise. 
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DEC 13, 1867. 
Cotton—138e to 133 PB fb. 


Tobacco—Lugs, $5.50 to 8.00 P 100 the. 
Shipping leaf, $11.75 to 15.00. 
Manutacturing leat, $8.00 to 100.00 


Hemp—Hackled tow, $120 (@ 125, ® ton. 
Dressed, S270 (@ 25. 
Medium, $165 (@ 175. 
Choice, $190. 


Lead—$8.50 @ 8.75 B 100 fhe. 


Hides—Drvy salt, l7¢ @ tb. 
Green 9c ® th. 
Dry flint, 19@20e @ fb. 


Hay—$17.00 @ 18.00 @ ton. 


Wheat—Spring, $1.75 to 2.00, @ bush. 
Winter, $2.35 to 2 80 @ bus- 


Corn—$0 98 to 1.05 # bush. 

Oats—74c to 78 P bus. 

Barley—Spring, $1.40(@1.50 @ bush. 
Fall, $1.85 @ 1.95. 


Flour—Fine, $6.00 to 6.50, ® bbi. 
Superfine, $7.00 to 7.50 e bb}. 
XX, $ 9.00 to 1050 B® bbl. 
Ex. Family, $12.00 to 14.50 @ bbl. 


Butter—Cooking, l5c to 25; table, 35 to 45, Pb 
Eggs—28c(@31 # doz., shipper’s count. 


Beans—Navy, $3.65 @ 3.75, ® bus. 
Castor, $2.40 @ bus. 


Potatoes—$4.00(@4.10 @ bbl. for Peachblows. 
Salt—per bbl. $4.25. G. A., sack, @$3.00 
Onions—new, $4.50@@5.00 ® bbl. 


Dried Frnit—A pples—$1.40(@1 70 P bush. 
Peaches—halves, $2.60(@2.70 ® bush. 


Cranberries—$12@1}4 at retail. 
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Y}Corn Brooms—$1.75 to 4.50 per doz. 


Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 25c to 27 BB. 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 8 bb. | 
Sugar, N. 0., 13$e to 16 B hb. 
Crushed & Refined, 173cto 18 B 
Molasses, N.O., 75c to95 ® gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, ® gal. 


Soap—Palm, 6}c to 7} Pt. 
Ex. Family, 9c @ tb. 
Castile, 14c(@22 P hb. 


Candles—184c to 24 P tb. 

Lard Oil—$1.05 @ 1.15 ® gal. 

Coal Oil—47c@50 PB gal. 

Tallow—llc@113 @ tb. 

Beeswax, 30c to 40 ® th. 

Green Apples—$3.40@3.65Pbbl, Choice Ship’g. 
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THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


(The Greatest Story and Sketch 
Paper in the United States.) 





Wowisthe timeto subscribe 





A New Story is commenced in No. & of the! 
New York Weekly, now ready, by the Great 
American Author, 


EMERSON BENNETT, 


ENTITLED 


SOL SLOCUM; 


OR THE 


MAID OF THE JUNIATA! 


The New York WEEKLY now has a circulation 


125 25,000 Copies! 
SOL » SLO CUM : 


The Maid of the Juniata !) 





From the Pen of America’s Gifted Romancer, 


EMERSON SENWELT, 
Commenced in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


No. 6—NOW READY! 


SOL SLOCUM ; 


The Maid of heat ners 
EMERSON BENNETT, 


ts the greatest product of his ¢ranscendantly great pen. 
Itis a tale of the great border, and the characters which 
figure in it are as various as the many scenes through 
which they have to pass. Qne after anether are intro- 
duced the hardy pioneer, the cunning trapper, the 
wily savage, the eccentric seeker after adventure, the 
tender maiden, severed by the force of circumstances 
from friends and kindred, the heroic and daring youth 
whose aspirations are lofty, whose soul is fearless, and 
whose deeds are daring, together with a miscellaneous 
crowd of adventurous spirits presenting almost every 
phase of human character, each of whom plays his or 
her partin the thrilling drama. The story is replete with 
scenes and incidents which cause the biood of the reader 
to leap with electric force, and constantly alternating 
between joy and sorrow,tears and laughter, indignation 
and admiration, he suffers and rejoices with the char- 
acters, absolutely seeming to act with them, so intense- 
ly is he interested—so deeply is hespell-bound. The 
story never flags from the beginning to the end, and 
the love portions of it are especially beautiful, and 
such as to enlist the sympathies of every lady reader. 
This great story is commenced in No.6 of the present 
volume, and those who desire to read it should send 
in their orders. Once more we say, buy the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


And read 


SOL SLOCUM, 


BY 


EMERSON BENNETT. 


Among the romance writers of the New Yorx 








(Lis, EMERSON BENNETT, P. HAMILTON MY- 


| DER DOESTICKS, JOSH BILLINGS, and MARK 
} TWAIN, and many others. 
{LIANT ESSAYISTS, 





WEEKLY may be mentioned i 
MRS. MARY J. HOLMES, MRS. LEON LEWIS, 
MARY KYLE DALLAS, MRS: CATHERINE A. 
WARFIELD, MARGARET BLOUNT, MRS. ANN 
S. STEPHENS, ALMEIDA M. BROWN, HELEN] 
FOREST GRAVES, HELEN CORWIN FISHER, | 
EDMUND KIRKE, LEON LEWIS, WM. HENRY 
PECK, ALFRED B. STREET, EDWARD &. EL- 


ERS, EOWARD MINTURN, JAMES REYNOLDS, 
FRANCIS S. SMITH, and many others, to say noth-4 
ing of those great stars in the Literary firmament, A. 
J. H. DUGANNE, WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, 
EMMA ALICE BROWN, M. EDESSA WYNNE, 
MRS. SARAH A. WATSGN, and a host of others, i 
and that trio of brilliant humorists,Q. K. PHILAN- 


Besides a host of BRIL- 
SPICY PARAGRAP®ISTS, 
PAINSTAKING COLLATERS, and about one hun-! 
dred other occasional contributers. 


Yese—Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


OUR TERMS. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY issold by every News 
Agentinthe United States. The price is Six Cents, 
but in cases where Agents have te pay extra freight, 
a higher price is charged. When there is a News 
Agent in the town we desire our friends to get the N. 
Y. WEEKLY theough him. When sent by mail, sin- 
gle copies, $3 per annum; fvar copies, $10 which is 
$2 50 a copy ; eight copies, $20. The party who sends: 
us $20 for a club of eight copies, (all sent at one time,) 
{will be entitled to a copy Free. Postmasters and 
others who get up clubs, in their respective towns can 
afterward add single copies at $2 50. 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY and the ILLUSTRA- 
TED LITERARY ALBUM wiil both be sent for $6 


per annum. 
Address STREET & SMITH, 


11 weaencutt St., New York. 


ST. LOUIS NURSERY. 
Spring of 1868. 


Colman & Sanders 


Take pleasure in calling the attention 
of those wanting Choice Nursery Stock 
to the following, which they offer for sale 
Ses the coming Spring at the following prices: 


APPLE TREES. 


10,000 Ist class 3 years old. Nearly one-half Jen- 
etons, balance Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Winesap, 
Northern Spy, Wagner, King, Smith’s Cider, Rambo, 
Belleflower, Red Astrachan, Red June, Early Harvest 
and 20 other varieties. Price 25 cents each, $20 per 
160; same by the thousand. 

Also several thousand selected 2 year old apple 
trees, nice headed trees, largely Jeneton, Rome 
Beauty, Smith’s Cider, Pennsylvania Red Streak, &c. 
Price 20 cents each, $15 per 100. 

Also several thousand stout Stocky Trees, two to 
three feet—with scions taken off—embracing more or 
less of the above kinds. Price $10 per 100, $60 per 
1000. 

Apricots and Nectarines. Finetrees of best kinds 
of the above fruits. 50 cents each, $30 per 100. 


PEACH TREES. 

20,000 one year old, cheap, straight, handsome trees; 
largely Hale’s Early; Troth’s Early, Crawford’s Early, 
Heath Cling and Free; also, Mixon Free, Yellow Al- 
berge, Yellow Rareripe, Serrate Early York, Large 
Early York, Crawford's Late, Red Rareripe, Baltimore 
Beauty, Red Cheek, Haines’ Early, George Fourth, 
President, Stump the World, Washington, La Grange, 
Late Admirable, Columbia, Newington Cling, Early 
Cling, Smock’s Free, Bergen’s Yellow, Magnum Bo- 
num, Cooledge’s Favorite, &c. $20 per 100, $130 per 
1000. 

Also 2000 Small Trees, 2 to 3 feet, including most 
of the above kinds. $10 per100. Also a few trees of 
Wricnat’s Mammoth Heatn Cirxe. Buds from Mr. 
Wright himself. The thousands of visitors to the 
late ‘St. Louis Fair,” will remember those magnifi- 
cent peaches which astonished everybody, and made 
our Northern friends stare with wonder and admira- 
tion ; single specimens of which measured 12 inches 
in circumference, and weighed 15 ounces. Price $1 




















per tree. 


CHICKASAW PLUM. 
Nice trees two years uld, well headed—Trees hardy, 


bear early, productive, and of good fair quality. The 
only Plum that you can “calculate on” as free from 
“curculio.” 40 cents each, $30 per 100. 
GRAPE VINES. 
108 1000 

Concord, No. 1 plants, 1 year, $12 50 100 66 

“ “cc 2 “ “ “ 10 098 75 oe 
Hartford Prolific, “ “ “« 20 00 
Cliaton, Taylor, extra fine, i year, 6 00 50 0@ 
Norton’s Virginia, sed 20 06 4150 06 


Also several thousand 2 ‘wa 3 year old plants of 
above and other varieties, as Diana, Delaware, Venan- 


4 go, North Carolina, Catewba, Blood’s Black, Empire, 
»] Alvey, Raisin, Perkins, and many others, 25 to 50 cents 


each, 
CURRANTS. 

Very fine, one year. Red Dutch, i to 2 feet high. 
$5 per 100, $40 per 1000; superb 2 years old, 2 50 per 
dozen, $8 per 100; also several thousand cuttings, 
Red Butch, $% per 1000. Also White Dutch, White 
Grape, Cherry, Fertile de Pallua, Black Naples, &c. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Fime stock of Partapevesia, which fills a want 
long felt of a hardy, productive, firm and good Red 
Raspberry. Excellent for market or family use—$3 
per dozen, $18 per 100; Deolittle’s Black Cap, the 
best early kind; Miami Black Cap, the best of the 
two, but later, splendid market kind—% per 100, $25 
per 1000. 

BLACKBERRIES, 

The famous Kirtatinny, good strong plants. 50 
cents each. Wuxsen’s Earvy, said to be extrem] 
reliable for its earliness, productiveness, and go 
market qualities. 75 cents each. Missourr Mam- 
MOTH, new, a few plants. $2each. Lawton or New 
Rochelle. $1 50 per dozen, $6 per 100. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Wilson’s Albany, Russel, French, &c., and several 
thousand extra strong plants, of the Green Prolific, 
claimed by some growers in Missouri to sarpass the 
Wilson’s Albany, in productiveness and other good 
qualities. Agriculturist, strong plants, the two last 
$2 per 100, $10 per 1000. 

A fine stock of Dwarf and Standard Pears, Cher- 
ries, Plums; also other varieties of Gooseberries, 
Strawberries, Raspberries and Grapes; best Rhubarb 
or Pie Plant. 

Large stock ef two year Asparagus. 


EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY, &c. 

In the Ornamental Department we offer a large and 
superb stock of large and beautiful Evergreens, con- 
sisting of Pines, Spruces, Firs, Arbor Vites, &c., 
suitable for masses, belts, screens and avenues; these 
we offer very low “down,” in quantities. Call and 
see them. 

Suape Trees anv Street Trees, suitable for the 
the side-walk, and a fine assortment for lawns and 
pleasure grounds, consisting of Norway, Sycamore, 
Cork-barked, Silver and Sugar Maples, Turkey Oak, 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, White and Red Elm, Tulip 
Tree, Sweet Gum, Redbud, Birch, Mountain and sev- 
eral other Ashes, Poplars, Willows, &c., &c. 

Also a good stock of very choice flowering shrubs. 
Embracing, Spireas, 12 varieties ; Wiegelias, Syringas, 
Altheas, Hoveysuckles, upright and climbing ; Deut- 
zias, Japan Quince, Lilacs, and many others. For 
further particulars send for a Catalogue. 

Address COLMAN & SANDERS, 
Nursery and Fruit Depot, 612 North Fifth street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS & ARMS. 


Nine Patents in Legs, ranging from the old styles, 
$50, through all the improvements, with correspond- 
ing prices up to the Anatomical Leg, with Lateral 
motion at the Ankle, like the natural one, at $150, 

Two patents in Arms, with new shculder motion, 
$75 to $125. Send for pamphlet. It contains valua- 
ble information, and is sent free. Address 

DOUGLAS BLY, M. D., 413 Pine street, 

Jan 1-3m]) St. Louis, Mo. 








CHeaP AND Beautirun Hovuses For THE 
Mitui0on.—This is a manual for building with 
Concrete, or how to make the best house at 
the least cost. We will send it postpaid to any 
address on receipt of 40 cents, 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


Dec. 15. 








KIRBY 


Dor @ few years past the control of *‘ THE 
KIRBY” in Missouri has been in the hands 
of parties to whom we sold it; but having re- & 
m cently re-purchased same, we last winter es- § 
= tablished an Office, Warchouse, Sample Room, 

i and Repair Depot, jor OUR GENERAL 
SOUTH-WESTERN AGENCY, at No, 1246 
BROADWAY, “ WHITTIER BUILDINGS,” 
ST. LOUIS, MO., with Mr, DICK RANSOM § 
ae our General Agent in charge. 

The Machines furnished through this Gen- 
eval Agency have been and will be of our own 
manufacture, at AUBURN, New York, and 
jm are much improved over any Machine ever 
f sold in the South-west. 
| Our supply of Machines for the Harvest of 
1867 was, as it has been for several other 
& harvests, THOUSANDS LESS THAN THE 
a) ORDERS RECEIVED. 

@ THE KIRBY, as made 1868, will be 
VERY GREATLY IMPROVED in several 
tm tant parts. The INVENTORS AND 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE KIRBY being 
| employed a great part of the year in the field 
m= in actual work imenting, and listening 

4 to m the Farmers of all sec- 
% tions, pride themselves reatly in KEEP- 

ING AHEAD IN ALL ROVEMENTS. 

THE KIRBY has won the highest honors 
at all the actually great and important Field 

Trials and State Fairs, and its triumphs for 

the got two seasons are wuperateaes and 

a“PRIZE” was NEVER BOUGHT it, 
having HONESTLY EARNED THEM 

| ALL against the odds of money and in- 
| fiuence. Farmers are EARNESTLY CAU- 

TIONED against being led into the belie 

that the “KIRBY” is only a “rigid bar” 
) Machine, but allow us to assure you IT IS A 
| «FLEXIBLE BAR” MACHINE, and also 
) that it is the original and best flexible 

bar principle in the world. 
Remember we keep a full stock of EXTRAS 

FUR REPAIRS at all Agencic, 

We Sai’ arent nd ae es ~ a - 

ct akin eaper! @ an 
4 settee Aveemases, ftor- a perfect’ Maer! ALL 
COMBINED IN ONE! and the cheapest in 
the world. Send for full descriptive pamphlet. 

Local Agu s wanted. Address 
D. M. OSBORNE & CO., 

P. O. Bow, 2583, St. Louis, Mo., 
Or cali at 1246 Broadway. 

Cu his ou’ and keep it, and don’t buy a 
Machine until you have sent for our Descrip- 
tive Pamphlet, or scen our NEW 1868 KIRBY. 


EVERY TEACHER 


Commencing a winter session, and every person en- 
tering upon a course of reading for the long winter 
evenings, should have at hand as an indispensable 
help-meet, either 


GET THE BEST 
n> UNABRIPCED 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
OVER 3,000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dietion- 
aries. 
In one vol. of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, price $12, or 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary 
1,040 pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price, $6. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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APPLE SEEDS. 
BUSHELS prime fresh APPLE SEEDS 
at $12 per bushel. Address, 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
decl5—3t 





WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT 
AND SEHED STORE. 


WM. KOENIG & CoO., 


No. 207 NORTH SECOND STREET, BETWEEN PINE AND OLIVE STREETS, 


ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 


Would respectfully call the attention of the Farming community to their 


DEERE’S Celebrated MOLINE PLOWS. 
The Favorit HAWKEYE SULKY CORN 
CULTIVATOR. 
The World 


Buckeye Reaper and 


Which took the Ist Prize over 20 competing machines at the Solon, O., Field Trial, Juiy, 1867. 


Sweepstakes and Tornado THRESHING Ma- 
chines. 
McSherry’s Celebrated GRAIN DRILL. 


COLE’S SULKY CORN STALK CUTTER. 
BROWN’S Improved ILL. CORN PLANTER. 


Renowned 


Mower, , 

‘ 
The Champion CIDER and WINE MILL 
Hawkin’s Patent Steel Tooth SULKY RAKE. 
The Eclipse Anti-Freezing PUMP. 


Victor Cane Mills and Cook’s Evaporators. 


The Little Giant CORN and COBCRUSHERS. 
Cross Cut and Draw SAW MILLS and HORSE 
POWERS. 





Straw, Hay, and Corn STALK CUTTERS. 
ETAT. D 


FAN MILLS AND SEPARATORS. 

Corn Shellers, Harrows, Hay Rakes, Hoisting 
Forks, Road Scrapers, Wheelbarrows, 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


GARDEN SHEDS. 


Descriptive Circulars Sent Free of Postage to any Address. 





WM. KOENIG & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Keye’s Early Prolific Tomato, 


Is eight to ten days earlier than any other known 


| sort; very productive and of the best quality; should 


A Good Cooking Stove | 


Is one of the most necessary and desirable articles 
of household economy, and, if properly managed, 
will promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
every member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought before the public which ob- 
tained so great a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


CHARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


Have been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Tats IMPROVED 





CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Has but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
larger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly for South- 
ern and Western people, and we are confident that 
-they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 
Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
612 and 614 Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 


Superior Swine for Sale. 


To avoid “in and in” breeding I will sell my Suf- 
folk Boar, 18 months old. No better boar in all re- 
spects in the State. Price $40. 

Also 1 Thoroughbred Suffolk Boar, 1 year old, $30. 

One black Berkshire Boar 34 months old. One spot. 
ted do.—very fine. Price $20 each. 

One black Berkshire and one white Suffolk sow, 18 
and 15 months old. $30 each. L. MILLS, 

Webster Groves, St. Louis county, Mo. © 
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be in in every kitchen garden. Packages of seed 
by mail, 25 cents. F. A. RIEHL & BRO., 
Dec. 1—4m. Alton, Il. 


Grape Vines. 
Norton’s Virginia, strong layers, $18 per 109, 
$150 per 1000. 
Concord, No. 1, $10 per 100; $75 per 1000. 
Hartford Prolific, $20 per 100. 
Clinton, a few hundred, 2 years’ old, extra strong, at 
$8 per 100. 
Also, a few thousand Doovlittle’s Imp. Black Cap 
Raspberry, at $4 per 100, $20 per 1000. 
Lawton Blackberry, $4 per 100, $25 per 1000. 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North Second &t., 
deest St. Louis, Mo. 


Cashmere Goats. 


150 Cashmere Asiatic Fleece Goats, a select im- 
portation upon the special mission of Israel §. Diehl, 


The largest and finest importation 
Address, 
CHARLES &. BROWN, 

80 Broadway, New York. 


Esq., to Asia. 


ever made. For sale. 


Dec. 15-2t.] 


JAMES VICK, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER_OF 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and Floral 
Guide for 1868, 

Is now in press and will be ready to send out by the 
middle of December. It will make a work of about 
one hundred largo pages, containing full descriptions 
of the Cnoicest FLowers AND VEGETABLES Growy, 
with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, &c. It 
is beautifally illustrated, with more than one hundred 
fine wood engravings of Flowers andVegetables, and a 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS. 
Well printed, on the finest paper, and one of the most 
beautiful as well as thé most instructive works of the 
kind published. 

Ze Sent to all who apply, by mail, post-paid for 
Ten Cents, which is nothalf the cost. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dee 15-2t 


RUE BUT STRANGE.—Any person send- 
ing ustheir address with 20 cents, will receive 
by mail the name, and a Carte de Visite of their fu- 
ture Wife or Husband. REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau 
St., New York. . nov3mas 














